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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GRADUATE  COLLEGE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

This  year  the  University  of  Illinois  is  celebrating  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  formal  opening  of  its  Graduate  School,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1908.  There  had  been  graduate  instruction 
prior  to  that  date,  but  the  work  was  conducted  by  the  individual 
departments  without  uniformity  of  aims  and  standards.  The  first 
graduate  students  were  enrolled  in  1874,  and  by  1903  the  graduate 
population  comprised  3  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Only 
master's  degrees  were  awarded  at  first,  but  in  1903  the  first  two 
candidates  for  the  doctorate  received  their  degrees. 

By  1906  the  need  for  an  expanded  graduate  program  became 
apparent  and  President  Edmund  J.  James  appointed  a  "Committee 
of  the  Graduate  School."  This  Committee  drew  up  plans  which 
culminated  in  the  formal  opening  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
February,  1908,  under  Dean  David  Kinley,  who  was  later  to  be- 
come President  of  the  University. 

Starting  with  an  enrollment  of  168  students  receiving  grad- 
uate instruction  in  12  departments,  the  School  expanded  to  the 
point  where  more  than  3,500  students  are  now  enrolled  in  over  65 
departments. 

In  1947  the  name  of  the  School  was  changed  to  the  Graduate 
College  to  reflect  its  size  and  breadth  of  interest.  Besides  adminis- 
tering programs  of  advanced  study,  the  College  supports  a  number 
of  interdisciplinary  enterprises,  such  as  the  Digital  Computer 
Laboratory,  and  administers  the  University's  fellowship  and  grad- 
uate scholarship  programs.  Drawing  its  students  from  all  over  the 
country  and,  indeed,  the  world,  the  Graduate  College  has  become 
a  true  community  of  scholars. 

Frederick  T.  Wall,  Dean 
Graduate  College 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  IN  RETROSPECT 

By  Mark  Van  Doren 

President  Henry,  officers  and  students  of  the  University, 
candidates  for  degrees,  and  friends:  I  can  say  to  all  of  you  with 
equal  pleasure  that  I  value  very  highly  the  privilege  of  being 
present  today  at  your  Senior  Convocation.  It  would  be  a  privilege 
even  if  I  had  no  personal  memories  of  this  great  institution,  where 
my  four  brothers  were  students,  too,  but  since  I  have  many  such 
memories,  it  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  delight.  Forty-four  years 
ago  I  was  given  a  bachelor's  degree  under  this  same  dome,  and 
forty-three  years  ago  I  was  declared  here  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts. 
At  neither  of  those  moments  could  I  have  conceived  that  after 
something  like  half  a  century  I  would  reappear  as  one  who  talked 
rather  than  as  one  who  listened.  Even  now  I  might  prefer  the  role 
of  listener;  it  is  the  easier  role,  and  it  permits  the  mind  to  wander. 
My  own  mind  may  do  that  today,  but  the  reason  will  be  the 
memories  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  my  hope  that  you  will  for- 
give me  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  through  them  you  may  learn 
something  further  about  the  good  things  that  have  gone  on  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  best  of  those  things,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  was  the 
teaching  I  found  here.  Now,  to  measure  a  school  by  its  teachers 
is  not  to  measure  it  by  the  only  item  that  matters.  Doubtless  the 
item  that  matters  most  is  the  subjects  that  are  taught:  the  things 
the  students  will  be  asked  to  learn.  But  the  student  meets  the 
subject  in  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  for  that  simple  reason 
never  ceases  to  be  crucial  in  the  drama  of  learning.  Just  as  the 
content  of  a  mind  cannot  be  known  until  a  voice  delivers  it,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  a  subject  does  not  exist  until  the  student  hears  ^ 
it  in  the  words  of  his  teacher.  And  if  these  are  good  words,  the 
subject,  too,  seems  good.  It  seems  better  yet  when  style  distinguishes 


the  words.  The  proof  of  any  statement  is  finally  in  its  style,  by 
which  I  mean  its  precision,  its  beauty,  and  its  personal  force. 
Teachers,  then,  are  the  voices  of  a  university;  and  its  best  teachers 
may  be  thought  of  as  those  who  deliver  its  content,  its  meaning 
and  its  truth,  in  such  a  way  that  they  themselves  become  its  style. 
I  had  many  good  teachers  here,  and  I  could  name  them  all, 
but  it  is  better  for  my  purpose  that  I  should  name  just  one.  He  was 
Stuart  Sherman,  Professor  of  English.  The  fact  that  Stuart  Sher- 
man has  been  much  praised  does  not  discourage  me  from  praising 
him  again;  nor  is  the  fact  that  he  helped  in  large  measure  to  create 
the  reputation  of  the  University  anything  but  highly  relevant  to 
what  I  have  been  saying  about  the  teacher  in  his  ultimate  capacity 
as  artist,  as  deliverer,  as  master  of  the  style  which  content  seeks. 
I  can  testify,  as  many  have  done  before  me,  that  Sherman  was  the 
finest  teacher  I  ever  had  anywhere.  But  I  should  like  to  go  on 
from  there  and  say,  to  the  extent  that  I  can,  why  this  was  so.  All 
of  my  reasons,  I  suspect,  will  be  one  reason  in  the  end:  the  man 
was  the  subject,  the  subject  was  the  man.  Whatever  he  taught  — 
Shakespeare,  Matthew  Arnold,  Emerson,  Carlyle  —  seemed  to  be 
of  the  deepest  personal  interest  to  him:  an  interest  so  natural  in 
its  depth,  so  convincing  in  its  force,  that  I  could  think  it  only  a 
sort  of  accident  that  he  was  teaching  me  what  he  knew.  He  knew 
it  anyway.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  do  so;  indeed  it  was  his  very 
life,  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  living  with  him.  The  whole 
nature  of  the  man  stated  itself  in  every  sentence  he  spoke;  he 
could  not  have  concealed  himself  had  he  tried,  and  he  was  not 
trying.  Not  that  it  was  himself  he  labored  to  deliver;  it  was,  of 
course,  his  subject;  but  somehow  his  subject  always  arrived  by 
way  of  him.  The  truth  of  it  had  to  be  the  truth  for  this  man  who 
stood  before  us  and  showed  in  his  face  as  well  as  by  his  words 
what  it  is  like  to  be  spoken  through  —  the  original  meaning,  some 
will  have  it,  of  that  great  word  person:  "sounded  through." 
Sherman's  face,  always  sympathetic  with  what  he  was  saying,  so 
that  it  seemed  an  actor's  face  though  he  himself  was  never  in  any 
obvious  sense  of  the  term  histrionic,  showed  us  sometimes  that  it 
was  fun  to  be  a  medium,  and  sometimes  that  it  was  terrible.  His 
humor  was  not  left  at  home,  and  neither  on  other  days  was  his 
tragic  sense;  but  I  mean  more  than  that.  I  mean  that  we  could 
see  ideas  being  born  in  the  person  who  spoke;  he  thought,  in 
other  words,  while  he  talked  — -  a  rare  spectacle,  for  it  is  easier 


to  talk  than  to  think,  and  it  is  hardest  of  all  to  do  both  simul- 
taneously. The  few  teachers  who  do  it  are  never  forgotten. 

Irving  Dilliard,  who  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  writes  for 
one  of  the  best  editorial  pages  that  can  now  be  read,  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  came  to  the  University  in  1923  because 
Sherman  was  here;  he  had  heard  about  him  from  his  high  school 
teachers,  and  was  determined  not  to  miss  so  remarkable  a  man. 
Informed  upon  his  arrival  that  Sherman  taught  no  courses  for 
freshmen,  he  sought  him  out  in  his  office  and  begged  permission 
at  least  to  sit  and  listen.  This  was  irregular,  but  he  persisted  until 
he  got  the  permission;  the  result  was  that  he  heard  every  word 
Sherman  spoke  as  a  teacher  in  this  last  year  he  was  to  be  at  Illi- 
nois. And  Irving  Dilliard  says  he  remembers  those  words  because 
he  remembers  the  way  Sherman  looked  when  he  said  them.  The 
man  was  the  subject,  the  subject  was  the  man. 

To  be  this  sort  of  teacher  is  to  be  conscientious  in  the  way 
great  artists  are  conscientious:  they  do  their  best  all  the  time, 
and  they  understand  what  they  do,  they  feel  their  way  through 
uncertainty  to  certainty.  But  Sherman  was  conscientious  on  an- 
other occasion  that  I  remember,  an  occasion  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  public  speech.  The  master's  essay  I  had  written  for  him  at 
the  end  of  my  fifth  year  at  the  University  was  in  his  hands,  and  I 
waited  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  let  me  know,  by  appoint- 
ment, one  day  in  his  office.  He  went  over  it  with  me,  almost  word 
by  word,  while  I  sat  in  shame,  listening  to  him  say  that  here  or 
there  —  and  his  finger  was  always  on  the  place  —  I  had  not  known 
what  I  was  talking  about;  I  had  not  understood  the  terms  I  used; 
I  exaggerated;  I  pretended;  I  showed  off.  Only  then  did  he  aston- 
ish me  by  remarking  that  the  thesis  might  be  good  enough  to 
publish  —  after,  of  course,  I  had  cleaned  it  up.  Publication  did  oc- 
cur; but  what  I  shall  never  forget  is  the  lesson  in  writing  I  was  given 
that  day.  It  was  given  by  a  busy  man  who  had  immense  concerns, 
and  who  could  have  let  those  concerns  excuse  him  from  attention 
to  such  details  as  a  shallow  phrase  in  one  of  his  student's  papers. 
Nothing,  however,  seemed  more  important  to  him  at  the  moment 
than  that  I  should  understand  my  own  mind  and  express  it  as 
capably  as  I  could.  And  to  Sherman,  I  think,  nothing  was  more 
important  than  this.  The  great  artist  will  not  despise  detail.  He 
is  doing  at  any  time  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  so  that 
it  will  stay  done. 


But  that  was  in  1915,  when  there  were  perhaps  three  hundred 
graduate  students  in  the  entire  University.  Now  there  are  more 
than  three  thousand.  The  Graduate  School  has  become  the  Grad- 
uate College,  which,  in  addition  to  administering  work  that  leads 
to  degrees,  promotes  scholarship  and  research  in  more  general  ways, 
and  supports  laboratories  where  many  minds  converge  upon  a 
single  problem.  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  Graduate  School  was 
inaugurated,  with  David  Kinley  as  its  dean.  The  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  spring  to  come,  and  homage  will 
then  be  paid  to  all  those,  including  Dean  Wall,  who  have  built  the 
Graduate  College  into  the  imposing  structure  it  now  is.  Reflection, 
I  do  not  doubt,  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  great  continuing  ques- 
tion as  to  what  graduate  study  at  its  best  can  be.  It  is  a  question 
that  is  asked  everywhere;  for  other  universities,  too,  have  expanded 
as  this  one  has,  and  the  enterprise  of  advanced  study,  considered 
in  its  national  setting,  is  necessarily  conscious  of  itself,  not  to  say 
nervous,  because  of  the  very  size  to  which  it  has  attained.  How 
can  it  make  sure  of  not  missing  its  true  objective,  whatever  that 
may  be?  What  traditions  should  it  determine  to  remember  and 
uphold?  And  if  there  are  traditions  that  should  be  let  go  because 
they  have  no  further  function  to  perform,  which  ones  are  these, 
and  how  soon  should  they  be  scrapped? 

The  main  tradition,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  is  very  old. 
It  runs  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  which  not  only  invented  the  uni- 
versity but  coined  the  titles  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. How  useful  is  it  to  remember  what  arts  they  were  of  which 
a  man  was  then  made  master,  and  how  much  right  do  we  still 
have  to  expect  that  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  in  some  sense 
a  philosopher  —  will  be  more  or  less  competent,  that  is,  to  specu- 
late about  ultimate  matters?  Few  candidates  today  for  this  august 
degree  are  warned  that  any  such  thing  will  be  expected  of  them, 
just  as  few  master's  candidates  are  told  what  arts  they  should 
strive  to  master.  Originally  they  were  the  arts  of  discourse:  of 
thinking,  reading,  and  writing.  They  were  also  the  arts  of  measure- 
ment: of  comparing,  relating,  and  computing.  These  continue  to  be 
priceless  arts,  as  it  continues  to  be  true  that  men  desire  freedom 
and  skill  to  speculate  concerning  the  end  of  life  and  the  means  by 
which  that  end  may  be  approached;  if  nothing  else,  a  crisis  can 
reawaken  the  desire.  But  in  a  crisis  we  are  lost  unless  we  have 
maintained  the  skill:  we  think,  but  our  freedom  may  be  the  free- 
dom to  think  badly.  Now  it  is  an  old  saying  —  as  old  at  least  as 
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Aristotle  —  that  young  people  cannot  be  philosophers;  it  takes 
time  to  become  one,  and  much  experience,  both  public  and  private. 
Perhaps  we  have  taken  advantage  of  this  insight,  and  in  doing  so 
overlooked  the  obvious  fact  that  the  sooner  a  student  starts  to  be 
a  philosopher  the  sooner  he  may  succeed,  even  though  this  be  at 
sixty.  If  he  never  starts,  he  will  never  get  there.  It  sometimes  ap- 
pears that  we  would  rather  have  him  try  to  be  a  pedant  —  that  is, 
a  man  who  studies  a  subject  without  knowing  why,  and  without 
caring  what  its  relation  may  be  to  other  subjects,  so  that  the  last 
thing  he  will  ever  do  is  let  light  in  upon  it.  Doubtless  a  young 
person  cannot  be  a  perfect  pedant  either;  it  takes  time  to  become 
one,  and  endless  groping  in  the  dark.  But  between  the  two  futures 
I  should  think  there  is  no  question  which  is  better.  To  the  extent 
that  we  make  the  poorer  choice,  we  shall  foster  immaturity  in  our 
culture,  and  be  prepared  only  for  panic  when  a  crisis  comes. 

As  for  the  arts  of  discourse,  it  was  one  of  them  that  Stuart 
Sherman  went  to  so  much  trouble  to  improve  in  me.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  what  one  knows,  or  what  one  thinks,  one  should  be 
able  to  say.  I  knew  little,  and  did  not  think  well;  but  at  least  I 
was  taught  by  this  master  to  deliver  myself  of  what  was  within  me. 
It  is  still  important  that  this  be  done.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
modest  than  we  are  in  the  demands  we  make  upon  graduate 
students.  We  expect  them  to  make  contributions  to  knowledge. 
But  a  colleague  of  mine  at  Columbia  once  remarked  to  me  that  no 
man  can  make  a  contribution  to  knowledge  before  he  is  sixty;  for 
one  thing,  he  cannot  learn  sooner  than  that  what  needs  to  be 
known,  let  alone  summon  the  power  to  meet  the  need.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  should  be  expected  of  him  in  his  youth  is  that  he 
will  show  a  certain  promise;  but  let  the  promise  be  certain  indeed, 
and  let  it  be  clearly  shown,  in  the  only  way  that  such  things  can  be 
shown,  namely,  through  skill  in  thinking  and  discourse. 

There  are  more  subjects  than  there  used  to  be,  and  many  of 
the  new  ones  are  thought  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  intellectual 
arts  and  on  philosophy.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  the  matter  would  be  decided  without  philos- 
ophy or  art.  All  people  now  alive  are  face  to  face  with  a  terrible 
problem:  what  things  are  human,  and  how  can  these  be  preserved? 
Again  I  do  not  see  how  the  problem  can  be  solved  without  philos-  j- 
ophy  or  art.  Nature  will  venture  no  opinion,  and  neither  will 
machines.  It  is  for  men  to  look  into  their  intellects  —  also  into 
their  hearts  —  and  speak.  May  this  Graduate  College,  may  all  of 
this  great  University,  assist  them  in  that  task. 
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